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THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL-REFORM MOVEMENT. 

We hear much about socialism, but in this country very few 
echoes reach us of the equally powerful school of thought which 
has arisen in opposition to it, under the banner of the Catholic 
religion. To no student of the social and economic problems of 
the hour can the nature and aims of so interesting and wide- 
spread a phenomenon be a matter of indifference. 

The object of the present article is to give a bird's-eye view 
of the movement for the solution of this class of problems by 
the aid of the principles furnished by the Catholic philosophy 
and theology. It will aim to present the view which the promo- 
ters of that movement take of its historic relations and signifi- 
cance, as well as a general outline of the theories, the ideals, 
and the practical expedients which it represents. 

The present half century is witnessing a mighty three-sided 
contest for the social and political supremacy of central and 
southern Europe, a contest which promises to spread in the end 
to every part of the globe. The three parties to this struggle 
are: (i) the advocates of the existing order of things, com- 
monly known as " liberals," without regard to their local parti- 
san affiliations ; (2) the party of revolution, in which the 
collectivists of every school, and even the anarchists, are classed 
under the general appellation of socialists ; and (3) the party 
of social reconstruction, on historic lines, " in accordance with 
the principles of the gospel of Christ." 

The last named is identical in a general way with the Catho- 
lic party, where such exists ; and in other places it is a mere 
school of thought and action, variously designated as " Catho- 
lic social reform," " Catholic socialism " (a term now almost 
entirely abandoned), "Christian democracy," etc. 

Under this standard are . ranged, more or less definitely and 
closely, the German Center, the Catholic party of Switzerland, 
the Conservative party of Holland, the Young Czech party of 
Austro-Hungary, the Catholic party which has for some years 
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controlled Belgium, the Rallies in the French parliament, headed 
by the Count de Mun, and the Catholic party that in Italy takes 
so active a part in local politics, while still refraining scrupu- 
lously, in accordance with the request of the Roman pontiff, 
from any participation in the election of representatives to the 
national parliament. 

It must not be supposed that the Catholic social-reform move- 
ment, even in those countries where it is most developed, is 
coterminous with the Catholic church. The majority of the 
Catholics of the world probably still adhere to political " liber- 
alism," either from conviction or force of circumstances, and a 
few are to be found in the socialist camp. Most of the Catho- 
lics of France are, or were until very recently, adherents either 
of the liberal republicanism now in power there, or of one or 
another of the old reactionary parties, monarchical or imperi- 
alistic. A large proportion of the Austro-Hungarian Catholics 
are liberals in politics, as are practically all of those in Spain, 
Portugal, the United States, and the British empire. In the 
last-named countries this arises from the necessities of the case, 
as the contemporary Catholic movement has never reached 
them, and all the existing political parties are of the liberal 
stripe, with the exception of the still small, but rapidly growing, 
socialist organizations found here and there. But in the coun- 
tries where powerful Catholic parties exist there are to be found 
in all the other parties a number of persons, sometimes small 
and sometimes very large, who in their personal religion are 
devoted Catholics. Chancellor Hohenlohe of the German 
empire is an example of this type. The only socialist mem- 
ber of the Reichstag who professes any religion claims to be a 
Catholic. 

On the other hand, there are a great many Protestants who 
accept the principles of " Christian democracy," vote with the 
Catholic parties, and even occupy positions of honor and trust 
within their gift. 

There are, for example, several members of the Reichstag, 
elected as members of the Center party, and thoroughly loyal to 
its principles, who have never been, or claimed to be, Catholics 
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in their personal religion, and are even, in certain instances, 
members of Lutheran churches. 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the various forms 
of Catholic social action, or even the definitely Catholic political 
parties, have as their aim the aggrandizement, by every means in 
their power, of the Catholic church at the expense of the sects 
that decline to acknowledge the authority of the hierarchy. On 
the contrary, these parties and otherorganizations are endeavoring 
to secure the triumph, and promote the application, of certain 
well-defined principles following from the Catholic world-view, 
and representing, as they believe, immutable laws of nature and 
of God, which cannot be deviated from without incalculable loss 
and progressive degeneracy. They are laboring for the com- 
mon good, for the alleviation of burdens that press on all alike, 
and it is their sincere conviction that the whole people, without 
regard to creed or affiliation, will equally profit by their efforts. 
No one can suffer detriment, they hold, from their movement, 
save offenders against the laws of justice and charity ; and to 
prevent crime is a mercy to the wrongdoer himself. 

To understand the Catholic position it is necessary to grasp 
the view of religion and of history that it implies. According 
to this view, the very idea of religion implies unity and the 
possession of infallible truth. There has always been one, and 
there can never be more or less than one, true religion. This 
religion has passed through three great stages on this earth : 
the patriarchal or initial, the Mosaic or preparatory, and the 
Christian or perfect stage. From this one church of God, 
under these three dispensations, all the other religions of the 
world have broken away : the pagan sects from the patriarchal 
church, the Samaritan and Jewish sects from the Mosaic church, 
and the Nestorian, Monophysite, Mohammedan, Orthodox, Jan- 
senist, and Protestant sects from the Christian church. To this 
church of God — which, potentially in its earlier stages, but 
actually in its final one, is catholic or universal in its doctrine, 
its worship, its jurisdiction, its geographical extent, its adapta- 
bility, its representativeness, its sympathies, and in all other 
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respects — has been committed the guardianship of the whole 
body of natural and supernatural truth which in any way min- 
isters to human salvation, whether intrinsically accessible to 
reason or embodied in the divine revelation first given in Eden, 
renewed under allegorical veils on Sinai, and reaffirmed and 
completed in the Cenacle. The Catholic church represents, in 
the view of its adherents, the regenerated human race ; it is the 
kingdom of God on earth, the vast fellowship of those who 
adhere to the divinely established hierarchy, recognize the 
divine law, and possess the sacred tradition which is the inherit- 
ance of all the celestial illuminations, ripe thought, and instruct- 
ive experience of all mankind in all ages. 

Human nature, like everything else that exists, is essentially 
good, but since the fall it is afflicted with a weakness and dis- 
order which are the source of all moral and social ills. All 
human ideas and institutions, religious and secular, are either 
true and good in themselves, or are a perversion, or rudiment, or 
type of that which possesses those attributes. No race or tribe 
of men has ever existed, or can ever exist, which does not possess 
the gift of reason and at least some fragments of divine revela- 
tion. 

As all existence and change is dependent on laws and prin- 
ciples which, when reduced to their first terms, are found to 
spring from the very nature of the Divine Being, it follows that 
all knowledge, of every order and degree, constitutes one corpus, 
so that the arts are dependent on the sciences, and all the other 
sciences are dependent on philosophy and theology. It is from 
theology and philosophy that the first principles of all the 
sciences are derived, or at least by them alone that these first 
principles can be verified, correlated, and adequately explained. 

If these principles be granted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that it is only under the segis of the true religion that true and 
perfect science can flourish in the fullest degree, or that human 
institutions can attain to their most complete and salutary 
development. This fact is strikingly illustrated, the representa- 
tives of the Catholic school assert, in the history of human 
society. 
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The development of laws and customs and institutions is sub- 
ject to that law which is the key to the whole history of the 
created universe — the law of order. The creation exists for the 
sake of its order, says the great master of the school, Thomas 
of Aquin. The universe is the overflow, as it were, of the 
divine goodness, the manifestation and revelation and com- 
munication of the perfections of the Godhead. 

As an infinite creation is not possible, the infinite goodness 
expresses itself by an indefinite and progressive diversity of 
created existences and relations. The multiplicity, mutual 
coordination, and hierarchical subordination of creatures con- 
stitute the order of the universe, which by this alone fulfills 
the object of its existence. The apparently unlimited tendency 
to variation which the modern theory of evolution, in all its 
forms, presupposes, but cannot adequately explain, expresses 
itself in the manifold types of civilization and the multifarious 
forms of human organization just as truly as in the multiplicity 
of animal and vegetable species, and the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of chemical and biological structure. Society, like nature, 
is normally made up of many organisms, and these, in turn, of 
many organs ; it is, like nature, composed of unequal elements, 
ever tending to still further inequality, and displaying a specializa- 
tion of function and an integration of structure directly propor- 
tional to the degree of development which they have severally 
attained. 

But the units of which society is composed are subject, not 
only to physical, but to moral laws, and it is upon these that 
social evolution chiefly depends. All Catholics maintain, as one 
of the most certain and primary of verities, the liberty of the 
human will ; the power of making an interior choice between 
good and evil, between right and wrong, without any sort of 
coercion or restraint. An act in which the will does not freely 
participate, by at least an implicit consent, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a human act. The condition of human society is not deter- 
mined, therefore, by the mechanical interaction of blind forces 
alone, as it would be if all men were constantly the slaves of 
their passions. The higher reason — that attribute in which the 
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other animals, however remarkable may be the feats of the 
memory and imagination and "cogitative faculty" which the 
schoolmen have never hesitated to concede to them, do not and 
cannot participate — plays an important part in all human affairs. 
Where it does not actually rule, this is only because it has 
voluntarily surrendered its scepter into the hands of the lower 
powers which were meant to be its subjects and instruments. 

Society at large, like the individuals and groups of individuals 
of which it is composed, is bound to be governed by reason, 
under pain of failure to attain its proper ends, and of the misery 
inseparable from such failure. This does not mean the arbitrary 
conclusions which any particular man or set of men may allege 
to be reasonable, but the dictates of right reason, which are 
common to all mankind, so far as they consciously use their 
reasoning powers, with full knowledge of the facts pertinent to 
the particular case. Reason requires that society, like the 
individual, shall so act as to fulfill the object for which it exists. 
The last end of man, the primary object of his existence, is the 
most perfect possible participation in the power, knowledge, and 
beatitude of his Creator — which participation, when fully con- 
summated, is the state which Catholics signify by the word 
" heaven." All the specific ends for which human society and its 
component elements exist are subsidiary to that supreme end. 

Now, both the order of society in this world and the eter- 
nal interests of the individuals which are the ultimate units of 
which it is composed, require that all human relations shall be 
governed by the laws of justice and of charity. Justice requires 
the rendering to every man his due. The rights of man are no 
mere generalities, but very definite and concrete realities. 
Every human personality, and every human society, has rights, 
duties, privileges, and responsibilities peculiar to itself. There 
is no power, or right, or privilege, which does not carry with it 
corresponding obligations. 

Besides the obligations of justice, there are the equally bind- 
ing, though less definite, duties implied by the virtue of 
"friendship," which on the supernatural plane becomes char- 
ity. Because man is a gregarious animal, and the whole human 
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race constitutes one society, every individual is, by the law of 
nature, bound to show a friendly spirit toward all others, even 
though strangers, and to be ever ready to assist them, in time of 
need, with his own labor or goods, moral or material, so far as 
this is possible without neglect of duty, or disproportionate 
injury to his own family or business. The obligation of mutual 
assistance, while inseparable from the participation of a com- 
mon humanity, becomes more imperative in proportion to the 
nearness of the parties concerned, by ties of blood, nationality, 
faith, profession, propinquity, or dependence, reaching its maxi- 
mum force in the case of the members of the same household 
and family. 

While many hints of the normal order of society are to be 
found in the institutions, laws, and customs of all pagan nations, 
yet these almost universally display many dislocations, as it 
were, and fatal perversions and misdirections, which show the 
accumulated effects of the primordial lesion in human nature, 
and the subsequent follies and crimes of man. In the pagan 
world the whole of society is held to exist, or at least is usually 
exploited in practice, for the benefit of the stronger, wealthier, 
wiser, more numerous, or otherwise better-equipped classes. 
This is a direct reversal of the Christian principle, which is 
formulated by Professor G. Toniolo, one of the most powerful 
living exponents of Christian social reform, in the following 
language : 

Society exists in a special manner for the comfort and relief of the fee- 
ble and the most numerous ; and the generic duty of all to lend themselves 
to the common good implies the specific duty of those individuals, of those 
classes, of those normal and legal entities, which, by whatever title, are in 
possession of a social superiority, to dedicate themselves, in a special man- 
ner, to the guardianship and elevation of the inferior classes." 

The weak do not exist for the sake of the powerful, nor sub- 
jects for the sake of the rulers ; but the powerful, and the rulers, 
and those who are in any way superior, exist for the sake of 
those who are in a state of weakness, or subjection, or inferiority, 

z II Concetto Cristiano delta Democrazia, estratto dalla Rivista Internazionale di 
Scienze Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie (Roma : Tipografia dell' Unione Cooperativa 
Editrice, Via di Porta Salaria 23 A, 1897), p. 13. 
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and by this law they are to be rigorously judged, both in this 
world and the next. 

These are the principles, say the Catholic publicists, that 
have ever guided the church of God in her social and economic 
action and legislation. Under the patriarchal dispensation the 
foundations were laid for all the beneficent institutions that 
the Gentile world has ever possessed ; and so far as justice, and 
friendship, and order reign in any pagan land, this is' due to the 
tradition inherited from the church of God in prehistoric times ; 
reinforced, indeed, by the dictates of instinct and reason, and 
the influences of common grace, to say nothing of divine reve- 
lations, the possibility of which among the pagan peoples is not 
denied. The Mosaic law carefully safeguarded the interests of 
every element among the chosen people, as well as of " the 
strangers within their gates," and some of its provisions are 
so strikingly beneficent that their value is appreciated even by 
some of the social reformers who deny the sacred character of 
the books in which it is recorded. 

The Catholic church has, ever since the time of the apos- 
tles, constituted a vast democracy, in the sense of an independ- 
ent society, which exists for the benefit of all its members, but 
especially for that of the classes less favored by fortune. The 
community life of the church of Jerusalem, in its first years, 
the deaconries found in every large city, the bodies of widows 
and virgins who were such powerful auxiliaries in the work of 
the ministry, the granaries and storehouses scattered throughout 
the Roman empire, the institutions associated with them, such 
as the almonry (7rra>%etW) and the hospice (fepoSo^eiW), and 
the legislation against usury and other forces of oppression 
which received so large a share of the attention of the early 
ecclesiastical councils, are only a few among the many striking 
illustrations of the church's constant preoccupation, from the 
very outset, with the rights and interests of the poor and 
humble. 

After the destruction of the Roman empire the church 
entered upon the work of building up a new civilization con- 
formed to the laws of nature and reason, and animated by the 
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spirit of the gospel of Christ. The materials upon which it 
had to work were the habits and usages of the various tribes of 
early converted barbarians, together with the inheritance left by 
the fallen civilization of the Roman empire, which had never 
ceased to be pagan in its essence. The task was one of prodi- 
gious difficulty, but it seemed well on its way to perfect accom- 
plishment before it was interrupted by the Pagan Renaissance. 

In the form of barbarian lawlessness on the one hand, and 
unprincipled Caesarism on the other, the old pagan traditions 
survived in the midst of the superimposed Christianity, and 
ensconced themselves in the sanctuary as well as in the council 
chamber. But the dominant ideals, the principles held forth by 
all who professed to have principles, the approved institutions, 
and the general order of society, so far as peace and tranquillity 
were effectually secured, presented the broad outlines of a truly 
Christian civilization, which gave promise of still brighter things 
in the future. 

After the more burdensome part of the work of pacification 
and reconstruction had been accomplished, and the heroic age 
of Christendom had been succeeded by the unexampled intel- 
lectual activities of the scholastic period, the latent paganism 
began, with the universalization of learning and the wholesale 
reproduction of the ancient Greek and Roman classics (to say 
nothing of the Teutonic sagas), to emerge from the underworld 
of passion, and atavistic instinct, and old tradition, into the 
open field of letters, and art, and law. The study of the Jus- 
tinian code furnished an eagerly welcomed justification of the 
aggressions of autocrats. The rise of classical purism discred- 
ited the whole line of great Christian philosophers, whose lan- 
guage, even in the most favorable instances, seemed uncouth 
and barbarous when measured by a Ciceronian standard. The 
living Latin, with the living literature, Christian and pre-Chris- 
tian, which it enshrined, was crowded aside by the dead lan- 
guages and literatures of a former millennium, and a new culture 
sprang up which lived wholly in the remote past, and despised 
all the Christian ages. A gulf was thus fixed between the 
learned class and the masses of the people, greater than that 
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which had existed before the modern languages came into being. 
The intellectual unity of Christendom was broken up, the 
unitary world-view of the Middle Ages was shattered, and the 
various departments of thought and knowledge lost their former 
coherence and ordination. The overthrow of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy contributed to the general disintegration of ideas, 
and the archaeological and linguistic preoccupations of the 
Renaissance period facilitated the rise of a " text-mongering and 
hair-splitting" type of religion. This historical retrospect, the 
reader must remember, represents the point of view of the 
Catholic school. 

The rise of Protestantism cut off a large part of northern 
Europe from even a nominal adhesion to the patristic and medi- 
aeval traditions, and engaged all the best intellectual energies 
of Catholic Christendom in a desperate contest for the preserva- 
tion of what seemed to it the most essential and sacred elements 
of the apostolic tradition. At the same time a mighty economic 
revolution took place, as a result of the vast influx of treasure 
from America and India ; the wholesale redistribution of prop- 
erty incident to the confiscation of the lands and revenues of 
the church and the ecclesiastical corporations ; the suppression 
of almshouses, hospices, hospitals, colleges, schools, trades- 
guilds, chantries, monasteries, and convents ; and, finally, the 
incidental annihilation or crippling of a whole group of indus- 
tries largely dependent upon ecclesiastical patronage. The 
former tenants of monastic lands, transformed by their new own- 
ers into deer parks or pastures, or subjected to a ruinous rack- 
rent, such as had been almost impossible in the days when the 
easy-going monks set the pace to the secular landlords, mingled 
with the stone-masons, glass-painters, bell-ringers, wood-carvers, 
metal-workers, makers of church books, weavers of precious 
cloths, sculptors, artists, and artisans of almost every kind, who 
had been thrown out of employment by the change of religion ; 
and in the dearth of opportunity all alike sank into a lower and 
lower condition of penury and misery, even where they were not 
transformed outright into homeless vagabonds. This was the 
beginning of the modern proletariat ; but the situation was 
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much relieved by the opening up to colonization of new lands 
across the sea, while part of the surplus population was killed 
off in the terrible wars which were now waged on a larger scale, 
and with more ferocity, than ever before since the fall of the 
ancient western empire. 

Absolutely coincident with the rise of the proletariat was 
that of the "plutocracy." In the later Middle Ages the rights 
and liberties of every member of society, however humble, and 
in however servile a condition, were so protected by an intricate 
network of laws, and customs, and traditions, which no one 
could defy with impunity, that mere brute force, whether in the 
coarser form of arms or the more subtle one of wealth, could 
not long maintain itself in a preponderating position. But the 
breaking down of the moral sanctions of the Christian religion 
by the Renaissance ; the utter annihilation of the church as 
a free middle power, invested with the guardianship of the 
Christian law, which the establishment of Protestantism involved ; 
the relegation of the conscience for guidance to its own individ- 
ual interpretation of the Bible ; the sweeping away of many 
time-honored local and institutional liberties, and the explicit 
revival of pagan theories on every hand — all these things con- 
spired to leave the weak a helpless prey to the strong, as they 
had been before the benign influence of Christianity had made 
itself felt. 

While a large proportion of those who shared in the spoils 
of the church were already of noble or gentle rank, many per- 
sons of low birth were enriched by this means, and were thus 
enabled to purchase for themselves honors from the venial 
princes, or at least some degree of standing among the untitled 
gentry. As the titles to their possessions seemed likely to be 
invalidated if a return to the old religion took place, the par- 
takers in the "fruits of sacrilege" were united in the bond of 
a common interest. At the same time the greed for gold, grow- 
ing by what it fed upon, and no longer hampered by the canon 
law, or the jealousy for personal and local rights which was one 
of the chief characteristics of the Middle Ages, led to an unprece- 
dented debasement of coin, the wholesale selling of burdensome 
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monopolies, and a frightful increase in the practice of usury. 
As a natural sequence, by a clearly defined process that space 
does not permit us here to dwell on, there followed in course of 
time the establishment of standing armies, the growth of 
national debts, with the concomitant bond system, national 
banks, and the general destruction of local liberties, together 
with the rights in common which had contributed so largely to 
the temporal welfare of the rural population. 

Political absolutism and other pagan theories and practices, 
together with the divorce of statecraft from other arts and sci- 
ences, and all the consequent evils, extended even over those lands 
which still professed to be Catholic. The guardians of faith and 
morals were only too happy to succeed in preserving the unity 
of fellowship and the fundamental doctrines of Catholicity, and 
did not realize that insidious inroads on the time-honored tradi- 
tions were taking place under their very eyes. Ultimately the 
same wholesale confiscations of monastic properties and suppres- 
sion of guilds took place in all the countries of southern Europe 
that had previously been decreed by the Protestant governments. 

All over Europe free thought soon passed from the private 
interpretation of Scripture to the negation of the whole Chris- 
tian revelation. Out of the English deism sprang the French 
philosophy of the Encyclopaedia, which rapidly spread to all parts 
of the continent. By the middle of the eighteenth century all 
the nominally Catholic governments were practically infidel, and 
what is now known as liberalism reigned everywhere supreme. 

The guilds and other institutions that had once been the 
instruments of liberty were very generally transformed, after the 
Reformation, even in those cases where royal tyranny permitted 
their continued existence, into corporate monopolies. The 
French Revolution, that bloody revolt, under the influence of 
pagan theories, against the evils which had sprung out of those 
very same principles, broke up the last remnant of the mediaeval 
social-economic organization, not only in France, but in other 
parts of Europe, and annihilated the remaining local liberties 
which had still protected a large part of the provincial popula- 
tion against the rampant state despotism. 
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Napoleon, the new scourge of God, was a child of the Revo- 
lution in every sense, and did even more than the republic had 
succeeded in doing for the complete destruction of the rights 
and liberties and social order which had already suffered so 
many and grievous lesions. The intellectual, social, and 
economic disruption of Christendom was now complete. The 
lower classes, which once were as self-respecting and coherent 
as any other, had been reduced to a shapeless mass — "the 
masses," as the modern phrase goes — a sort of sociological pulp 
or pus, and remained utterly isolated from the so-called " classes," 
which were now distinguished and cemented together chiefly by 
mere material wealth. 

In the meantime, by Quesnay and Adam Smith and others, 
the "dismal science" had been created — a political economy 
that utterly ignored the ethical principles which are the very 
basis of all human society. Against this classical system of 
social-economic liberalism, as well as against the whole existing 
order, or rather disorder, of society, a twofold reaction has taken 
place during the present century, under the pressure of a situa- 
tion that was becoming unbearable. 

Liberalism, the system which, under one or another of its 
protean forms, has dominated Europe and America for nearly 
two hundred years past, represents an extreme individualism, 
limited only by the principle of the absolutely unlimited authority 
of the state. Those who, while otherwise dominated by liberal 
ideas, are strongly impressed by the existing evils, have usually 
sought a remedy in the further exaggeration of one or the other of 
these features, both of which, from a Catholic point of view, are 
pernicious in the extreme. The anarchists wish to reorganize 
society on the basis of pure individualism ; while the collectivists 
seek to enlarge the sphere of state despotism so as to make it coin- 
cident with the whole industrial, economic, and social life of the 
whole people. The former are the successors of the barbarous 
northern tribesmen and of the robber-barons of the Middle Ages ; 
and the latter carry forward, in a new form, the traditions of the 
Roman Caesars and of the Henrys and Frederics of mediaeval 
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Germany. Collectivism, say the Catholics, would be so intoler- 
able a tyranny that it would end in anarchy ; and philosophic 
anarchism, could it realize its dream, would only pave the way 
to a new imperial despotism. Collectivism and anarchism have 
very nearly the same theoretic basis, and at present they are for 
the most part fighting under the same banner, and appear in 
politics under the single head of socialism. 

Liberalism likewise has two leading phases — Csesaristic and 
democratic, or rather bureaucratic. The Csesarism of the ancien 
regime was as liberalistic as the bureaucracy and parliamentarian- 
ism of the new ; but the former, which was less reflective, less 
autocratic, less irresponsible, and, at the same time, less spe- 
cious, than the latter, can hardly be considered to be any longer 
a distinct factor in politics, save so far as the Russian czardom 
may be considered to represent it. 

Modern liberalism holds, in theory, what the most extreme 
Csesarism always assumes, in practice, that all men are equal. Just 
as in an absolute despotism a prince and a slave must exchange 
places at the tyrant's nod, so, under the regime of the new 
liberalism, men are exalted and abased according to the caprices 
of fortune, without regard to their personal merits. The govern- 
ment considers it none of its affair if the strong prey upon the 
weak. "Catch who catch can, and the devil take the hindmost," 
is the principle. 

Socialism and anarchism, starting from the same premise of 
universal equality, demand that this equality shall not remain 
merely a name, but that it shall either be guaranteed and realized 
in its perfection by means of a radical reorganization and official 
administration of society, or else remain unhampered by the 
existence of governments, which, under existing conditions, can- 
not fail, they say, to operate chiefly as a means for the perpetua- 
tion of economic slavery and the repression of any efforts to 
obtain justice that may be made by those who are now deprived 
of even the scantiest means of livelihood. 

Alongside the socialist movement there has grown up, as 
part of a universal revival of Catholic ideals, a movement for a 
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return to the principles that governed the beautiful Christian 
civilization which had been in process of formation when the 
Pagan Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation mutilated 
and suffocated it. In 1836, three years before Weitling, the 
tailor of Magdeburg, founded the Hilferuf der deutschen Kunst 
for the propagation of socialism, the immortal Gorres estab- 
lished at Munich, in the very teeth of the most fiery of persecu- 
tions, the Historisch-politische Blatter, as an organ of Catholic 
political and social principles. In 1848 Baron von Ketteler, 
afterward bishop of Mentz, delivered the first of a famous 
series of discourses on the social question, which gave a tremen- 
dous impulse to the Christian reaction against political liberal- 
ism. Since that date an immense network of Catholic societies 
and institutions, with more or less definite social-economic aims, 
have sprung up all over Germany, and the great Catholic Center 
party has arisen, which for many years has been the largest body 
in the German parliament, and has used its balance of power so 
wisely and well as to win the admiration of all its rivals. 
Immense Catholic unions of artisans and peasants now exist, 
and much assistance is rendered to the cause by the general 
Catholic societies, like the Pius-Verein, the Volkverein fur das 
katholische Deutschland, and the Borromausverein, which latter, 
for example, having for its object the circulation of Catholic lit- 
erature, had in 1895 no fewer than 1,709 branches, with 61,310 
members. 

The movement in Germany has a powerful literary repre- 
sentation. Among the five or six hundred Catholic journals and 
periodicals, there are a dozen or fifteen special magazine organs 
of social reform, among which may be mentioned the Christlich- 
soziale Blatter, founded in 1867 ; the Arbeiterwohl, founded in 1880 
at Cologne ; the Arbeiterfreund, published at Munich, Bavaria ; 
and the two organs of the Catholic peasantry of Westphalia, 
Die Bauernzeitung and Der westfalische Bauer. 

The section of legal and social science of the Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft (founded in 1876 "for the promotion of science in Catholic 
Germany") published in 1887-97 a Staatslexicon, or dictionary 
of politico-social science, from a Catholic point of view, in five 
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large volumes, which has received the highest laudation even 
from the most hostile sources. 

In the church of Austria, which had suffered the most terri- 
ble degradation under the meddlesome and iniquitous rule of the 
"sacristan-emperor" Joseph II., the germs of a new life began to 
show themselves on the occasion of the revolution of 1848. 
The protagonists of the movement were the publicist Jarke, 
Father Veit (who had before his conversion been a Jewish pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Vienna), and especially 
Sebastian Brunner, who founded in 1848 the Kirchenzeitung, 
through which he continued until 1866 to push forward the 
cause of Christian social-political reform, fighting especially for 
the liberty of the church and the restoration of the municipal 
liberties. 

The Catholic social movement has since had a marvelous 
development in Austria. Among its foremost exponents have 
been the Baron von Vogelsang, who founded at Vienna in 1879 
the Monatschrift fur christliche Social-Reform; Count von Kufstein, 
who has devoted special attention to the exposition of the 
Christian doctrine regarding interest and usury ; Prince Ludwig 
Lichtenstein, an earnest champion of the principle of parlia- 
mentary representation of professional interests, and of the 
establishment of chambers of labor and handicraft analogous to 
those of commerce ; Count Chorinsky, whose chief labors have 
been in the field of agrarian reform ; and Kempfe, who is devoted 
to the interests of the artisans and the development of working- 
men's societies. 

In 1892 a national Catholic scientific association, called the 
Leo-Gesellschaft, was organized, having among its other special 
departments a section of social science, which adopted the 
Monatschrift fur christliche Social-Reform as its official organ, and 
has devoted itself energetically to carrying out the program 
announced at the outset, under the following heads: (1) the 
investigation of the social and economic condition of the Aus- 
trian people ; (2) the initiation of scientific studies in sociology 
and political economy from a Christian point of view; (3) the 
study of labor, with a special view to the new attempts at its 
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organization; (4) the examination, from the point of view 
of Christian principles, of present social questions, publishing 
scientific studies on the same in periodicals and in book form ; 
and (5) the promotion of conferences and lectures on social 
questions. Among the other subjects to which it has given 
special attention are the emancipation of woman, socialism", and 
usury. The juridical, historical, and philosophico-theological 
sections have also done considerable work having important 
bearings on sociology, economics, and political economy. 

In 1873 the Catholic social-reform movement was definitely 
organized in France by the foundation of the Catholic working- 
men's circles or clubs, which soon spread into every nook and 
corner of the country. Central committees were founded in 
every town, with sections of propaganda, finance, and external 
relations, and the collaboration of the upper classes was obtained 
under the title of active associates, subscribers, and lady patron- 
esses. The movement found able leaders, two of whom, the 
Count Albert de Mun and the Marquis Rene La-Tour-du-Pin 
Chambly, deserve special mention, both for their scientific 
attainments, their zeal, and their practical self-devotion. New 
organizations have arisen, even more ardently devoted to the 
principles of Catholic social reform, such as the circles for 
social studies, and the Catholic young men's societies, and 
numerous congresses in the interests of the movement have 
been held at Paris, Reims, Lyons, and other parts of France. 

The circles for social studies were founded four or five years 
ago, imitating in their organization that of the socialists. Each 
group contains not more than fifteen or twenty workingmen, and 
holds weekly meetings for the study and discussion of social and 
economic problems, at which the presence and assistance of some 
well informed priest or layman of rank are often invited. The 
chief promoter of this organization was the indefatigable Leon 
Harmel, a wealthy manufacturer whose devotion to the interests 
of his employes and the class which they represent has earned 
for him the affectionate nickname of "the Father of the Working- 
men of France." 
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All the general Catholic congresses in France occupy them- 
selves seriously with social questions, and cooperate earnestly in 
the development of the special works for their study and practi- 
cal solution. Besides these a number of sociological congresses 
have been held, among which may be named the Ecclesiastical 
Reunion for Social Studies, which in 1895 took place at Saint- 
Quentin. 

One of the most important social-reform conventions ever 
held in France was the Congress of Christian Democracy which 
met at Lyons in 1896. Among the subjects considered was the 
organization of new committees of study and action, of people's 
savings banks, professional and trade organizations, the protec- 
tion of the family and of small properties, the observance of 
Sunday and other rest-days, the liberty of corporations, the 
repression of usury, cooperative insurance, industrial pensions, 
the organization of labor, and the legal representation of pro- 
fessional interests. It declared that the " Christian principles 
on society, the family, property, labor, and legislation are the 
foundation of social reform ; that the state should respect all the 
rights of individuals and social groups ; that the laws should 
conform to the laws of justice embodied in the decalogue ; and 
that the gospel should have an important place in primary and 
superior education." 

There are at least six hundred associations aggregated to the 
"Work of the Circles," over five hundred agricultural societies, 
and as many rural banks. New committees of the Young Men's 
National Union are organized every day, and in the whole 
movement the utmost of enthusiasm is combined with a generous 
recognition of the necessity of making the fullest use of the 
twofold light of faith and of science. 

A powerful group of periodicals constitute the special organs 
of the Catholic social-reform movement, accepting without 
reserve the criteria laid down in the encyclical Rerum Novarunt: 
Thisincludes L 'Association catholique, La RdforMte sociale, and Le XX' 
Steele, of Paris ; La Ddmocratie chrdtienne, of Lille ; La Justice sociale, 
and La Sociologie catholique, of Montpellier. There are also a few 
Catholic social-economic organs which are not yet wholly in line 
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with the accepted Catholic program, being either distinctly mon- 
archical, or else having some infusion of liberalistic or socialistic 
ideas. Other Catholic publications whose special field is closely 
connected with this branch of thought and action are the Revue 
catholique des institutions et du droit, and the Revue canonique ; and 
there are few among the hundreds of French Catholic journals 
and periodicals of a general character which do not give more or 
less attention to social questions and contribute in some degree to 
strengthen and diffuse the movement. The church of Soissons 
has rendered particularly valuable services to the cause, notably 
by means of the Manuel social chre"tien, prepared and published 
under the auspices of the Diocesan Commission of Social Studies. 

In Italy within the past decade the movement has been 
thoroughly organized under the powerful Unione Cattolica per gli 
Studi Sociali, whose organ, the Rivista Internazionale di Scienze 
Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie, a monthly of 180 pages, published 
in the city of Rome since 1893, is one of the best social-economic 
publications on the continent of Europe, and gives abstracts or 
notices of all the articles on this order of questions that appear 
in any publication, of any school and any language, in the whole 
world. This international review is edited by Mgr. S. Talamo, 
professor in the Accademia Storico-Giuridica of Rome. Among 
the other Catholic social-economic organs of Italy are the Unione 
Democratico-Christiana, of Naples, the Cultura Sociale, of Rome, 
and the Cooperazione Popolare, of Parma. 

Agricultural unions, cooperative banks, young men's societies, 
leagues for festal repose, " secretariates of the people," associa- 
tions for cooperative purchase, sale, or production ; diocesan 
federations, and other Catholic social-reform organizations ramify 
into every nook and corner of northern and central Italy, and 
are rapidly extending themselves in other portions of the 
peninsula, though the movement has received a serious set-back 
by the action of the panic-stricken liberal government in 
violently suppressing some hundreds of them last year. General 
Catholic congresses, both of a local and national character, are 
held with great frequency, and all of them give great attention 
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to this class of subjects. Several national Italian Catholic con- 
gresses for social studies have been held, notably at Genoa in 
1892, and in Padua in 1896. One of the foremost exponents 
of Catholic social-reform principles in Italy is Professor Giuseppe 
Toniolo, one of the founders of the Union of Social Studies, 
whose able expositions of "Christian democracy," as he prefers 
to style it, have had a profound influence all over Europe. 

The only European country in which the Catholic party 
controls the government is Belgium. There liberalism, after 
holding the reins of power for many years, has been completely 
routed, every election strengthening the Catholic majority, and 
witnessing the enlargement of the Socialistic faction in the 
parliament at the expense of the Liberals. The most notable 
Catholic leaders in that country have been the bishop of Liege, 
Abbe Pottier, Professor George Helleputte, and Verspeyen, the 
great publicist to whose labors, as editor of the Bien public of 
Ghent, the original triumph of the Catholic party was attributed. 

The sociological department of the university of Louvain 
and the Institute of Social Sciences at Brussels are the chief 
centers of Catholic sociology in Belgium, and the Revue sociale 
catkolique, of Louvain, together with the Annates de I'Institut 
des sciences societies, are the foremost special organs of the move- 
ment. 

While Belgium, owing to the density of its population, was 
in more need of social reform than any other country, the 
republic of Switzerland, especially the Alpine or Catholic 
cantons, has felt the pressure of the new problems only in 
a minimum degree. Nevertheless, the Catholic party in that 
country is well in line with the new aspiration, and, under the 
leadership of such men as Decurtins and Python, has made 
large contributions to the movement for the return to distinctly 
Christian social-economic ideals. One of the most important 
Swiss organizations devoted to this work is the Union Interna- 
tionale des itudes sociales, of Fribourg, of which the late Cardinal 
Mermillod was for some time the president. 
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Even in the Spanish peninsula, where all characteristically 
Catholic activities are greatly impeded by the condition of ser- 
vitude to the state from which the churches of Spain and Portu- 
gal have suffered for centuries, the new movement is beginning 
to find a foothold, and is represented, in a mild way, by the 
Revista Catolica de las Cuestiones Sociales, of Madrid, and the 
Soluciones Catolicas, of Valencia. 

One of the most marked characteristics of the Catholic social 
movement, as the reader will have already gathered, is the close 
bond which exists in it between science and action. Much of 
its vitality is due to the revival of Catholic philosophy, and there 
are a number of special magazines devoted to this subject, in 
the French, German, Italian, Hungarian, and other languages, 
particularly notable among which are the Revue thomiste (Domini- 
can), of Paris; the Revue ne'o-scholastique ; of the University of 
Louvain, and the Philosophisches Jahrbuch, the organ of the philo- 
sophical section of the Gorres-Gesellschaft. 

The Catholic theological magazines, of which there are at 
least a dozen in Germany alone, also contribute largely to the 
intellectual and theoretical side of the movement. The prin- 
ciples of Catholic theology and scholastic philosophy are elabo- 
rated and applied to the social sciences in the scientific societies, 
congresses, and organizations devoted to this subject ; while in 
the general Catholic congresses (in which bishops, priests, 
nobles, and representatives of all classes of the people meet 
together on equal terms) and organizations for practical social 
reform they are carried out in active reconstructive work ; and 
while the greater part of the vast weekly and daily Catholic 
press, as well as the numerous Catholic periodicals of a general 
character, on the European continent, contribute more or less 
directly and earnestly to the propagation of the movement. 

It is of interest to note that since 1888 hundreds of Catholic 
scientific men from all parts of the world have assembled at 
intervals of three years in the "International Congress of Catho- 
lic Scientists," which has met successively at Paris, Brussels, and 
Fribourg, and will hold its sessions at Munich next year. This 
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congress has a section of legal and economic sciences, and its 
monumental Comptes rendus constitute a triennial record of the 
progress of Catholic scientific thought. Several international 
Catholic congresses, devoted to special branches of practical 
economic and social reform, have already been held, such as the 
Congress on Rural Banks, at Tarbes, and the congresses of 
Catholic workmen held at Salzburg and Tours in 1896 and 1897. 

The leaders of the social-reform movement under the aegis 
of the church do not consider that the work of research, study, 
and organization has yet passed beyond its preliminary stage. 
It is their hope and expectation to establish centers of study and 
action in every parish in the world, and to federate these in 
diocesan, provincial, national, and ultimately international organi- 
zations, until the whole Catholic body throughout the world, 
together with that element of the non-Catholics which wishes to 
preserve society equally from the Scylla of liberalism, on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of socialism, either collectivist or 
anarchical, on the other, shall have been perfectly mobilized, as 
it were, and the Christian ideals shall have the enthusiastic 
adhesion and engage the devoted services of everyone who calls 
himself by the name of Christ. This plan involves the separate 
organization, local, national, and international, of the persons 
engaged, in whatever capacity, in each several industry, trade, 
and profession. 

It is not expected that so stupendous a work can be accom- 
plished without some loss. When the new movement shall have 
become everywhere dominant in the church, it is likely that 
some defections will occur among the irreconcilable element of 
Catholic liberals and socialists ; but the Catholic cause will 
doubtless be the gainer by the elimination of this factor of dis- 
union. At least two little currents of revolt are already flowing. 
A group of French priests of the liberal school have fallen 
away within the past two or three years, and in Austro- Hungary 
the dominant German Liberal party is threatening a wholesale 
secession of German Catholics, as a result of the growing power 
of the Young Czech party, which makes an uncompromising 
stand for Catholic principles, and especially for the restoration 
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of the local liberties which Joseph II. was largely instrumental 
in annihilating, and which the Liberal party, true to its traditional 
principles the world over, is bent upon combating to the bitter 
end. It must be observed, however, that those who in Austria 
are talking about going over to Protestantism are persons who 
are notoriously devoid of any personal religion, being infidels 
and worldlings who are Catholic only by baptism and a sort of 
legal fiction. 

It will be instructive to give, before closing, a more definite 
view of the ideal constitution of society according to the Cath- 
olic philosophy. The Catholic sociologists (i. e., those of the 
Catholic school, of whatever personal creed, excluding Catholics 
who adhere to other schools, a distinction that it is essential 
to keep in mind) reject the theory of the social contract, as 
well as the theories of the positivist, ethnological, and historical 
schools, according to which all rights have their source in the 
good of the species, the natural social tendencies of man, or the 
decrees of governments. In the words of G. Rossignoli {Rivista 
InternazioTiale ; August, 1898, p. 509) : 

Natural right, objectively considered, is either the Eternal Reason of God 
by which man is ruled, or it is only an idle breath ; and natural right, taken 
subjectively, either is the faculty, conceded to man by the Eternal Reason of 
God, of doing or requiring certain things, or it is only a physical power to 
coerce others ; nothing, in short, but force, brute force. 

They hold that the man of liberalism and socialism is a 
chimera; that the real man is a rational animal, destined to an 
eternity of weal or woe, according to the deeds done in the 
flesh, and existing in certain definite relations with his fellows, 
according to his position in the social organism, as a member of 
a certain family, profession, community, people, etc. The only 
actual or desirable or possible equality is an equal responsibility 
of all men before God and man for the performance of the 
duties, the fulfillment of the obligations, and the due use of the 
rights and privileges with which they are severally burdened or 
endowed. These duties, obligations, rights, and privileges, far 
from being equal, are as multifarious, diverse, and unequal as the 
possible conditions, situations, relationships, and environments of 
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a human life. It is only by a due recognition of this diversity 
that equal justice can be rendered or dispensed. The maximum 
of true liberty, possible equality, and real fraternity can only be 
attained in a condition of affairs in which every member of 
society gives to every other member of society all that which is 
due him, whether of mental, moral, or material goods, and whether 
by the law of justice or the law of charity. 

Human society is made up of a number of intertwined and 
superimposed hierarchies, which may be reduced to the spiritual, 
intellectual, political, aesthetic, social, and economic. It is 
requisite for the order of society that the masters in each domain 
shall be duly respected and docilely followed by the rest of 
mankind, within the spheres of their respective competency, and 
that they shall assiduously devote themselves to the welfare of 
the whole community. 

It is the function of the spiritual hierarchs to direct all man- 
kind toward its chief and final end, which is the possession of 
God. It is the function of the intellectual leaders to direct men 
to the knowledge of truth, which is their proximate end, con- 
sidered as rational creatures. It is the function of the political 
rulers and social chiefs to direct men to their end, in so far as 
they are destined to live in a state of organic and personal asso- 
ciation. It is the function of the masters of taste to direct men 
to their end, considered as beings possessing by nature a love 
and capacity for beauty, in themselves and their surroundings 
and their works. It is the function of the captains of industry 
to direct men to their end, in so far as they are animals, needing 
nourishment, clothing, and other material comforts, luxuries, and 
instruments. 

The more perfectly the authority of the heads of these 
hierarchies is recognized and obeyed, in their respective depart- 
ments, even by each other, the more perfect will be the spiritual, 
intellectual, political, aesthetic, social, and economic condition of 
the whole community, and the happier all the individuals com- 
posing it will be. So far as that authority is not recognized, a 
state of anarchy exists, which produces untold waste, discomfort, 
ugliness, misery, and ruin. 
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Each of these kinds of authority exists for the benefit of the 
whole people. The ecclesiastical hierarchy is the guardian and 
promoter of the spiritual life and moral principle which are the 
internal bond of society. The intellectual hierarchy insures right 
thought, which is an essential prerequisite of right volition and 
right action, in any and every domain. The political hierarchy 
preserves the public tranquillity, protects the rights, and enforces 
the obligations of all the individuals and organic groups that 
make up the body politic, and represents the interests of the 
community at large in its relations with the rest of mankind. 
Similarly, the aesthetic hierarchy beautifies all the works of man, 
and the social hierarchy beautifies and sweetens all human rela- 
tionships. Finally, the economic hierarchy preserves man's 
existence, and ministers to him all the material aids needed in 
the attainment of all his higher ends, near and remote. In this 
conception it is easy to recognize the outlines of a transcendental 
anatomy, as it were, of society. 

Every group of individuals possesses the same rights and 
has the same duties that a single individual would have under 
precisely the same circumstances. The Catholic sociologists 
insist upon the right of free association, for legitimate ends, and 
lay special stress upon the family and the professional body, as 
organic elements of society. The family is older than the state, 
and has a constitution and a body of sacred rights upon which 
even the state cannot infringe without crime. Upon the unity, 
order, and indissolubility of the family, and its conscious con- 
tinuity from generation to generation, the welfare and progress 
of the whole commonwealth are largely dependent. The head of 
the family has, by the law of nature and of God, jurisdiction over 
his whole household, and is responsible for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of all its members. Outsiders temporarily 
forming part of the household are subject to this authority, and 
servants, in particular, while bound to show due respect to the 
members of the family, have a right to be the objects of an 
almost paternal affection and solicitude. 

All those who are engaged in any given trade, profession, or 
industry constitute, by the law of nature, an economic family, 
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and all the persons of every degree connected in any way with 
the same business establishment constitute an economic house- 
hold. In a normal state of society, all the members of the same 
economic family are bound together in intimate relations of 
fraternity and mutual cooperation for the good of their craft 
and their own spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, aesthetic, and 
material welfare. The constitution of the economic household 
is similar to that of the domestic household, and the employer is 
bound in conscience to consider the interests of all his employes, 
almost as much as of his own children, while he is entitled in his 
turn to their filial obedience and respect. 

Just as many domestic households maybe'unitedin an economic 
household, so may many economic households be united in a 
political household or local community. The local community, 
like other sociological organisms, has natural rights of its own, 
and may, to an indefinite extent, acquire other rights which can- 
not be justly infringed upon by any higher political division, even 
the general government itself, though they may lapse in cases of 
the greatest emergency, where vital interests of the whole nation 
are at stake, and there may also be cases in which they are justly 
forfeited, at least for a time, by official crime. 

A mistaken notion is widely prevalent that the Catholic 
church has a highly centralized organization, and is in favor of 
centralization. Nothing could be farther from the truth. On 
the contrary, while in theory the sovereign pontiff has an unlim- 
ited authority over the whole church — otherwise the a ostolic 
see would not have secure appellate jurisdiction — yet the 
church of each nation, each ecclesiastical province, and each 
diocese is supposed to be governed by laws of its own making, 
and in practice each diocese is almost autonomous, within the 
broad limits of faith and morals. At any rate, the Catholic 
party, always and everywhere, is in favor of decentralization and 
local self-government ; while both liberalism and socialism, in 
their typical and predominant forms, represent the principle of 
state despotism, hold that the central government is the source 
of all rights, and, as a rule, concede only grudgingly and under 
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compulsion any real share in them to lesser bodies, local or 
otherwise. 

All the republics controlled by reflective liberalism (we thus 
exclude the naive liberalism of the United States) are highly cen- 
tralized bureaucracies ; it is sufficient to name France, Italy, and 
Mexico. Liberalism imposed on Switzerland at the beginning 
of this century a much more centralized form of government 
than that which she inherited from the Middle Ages, and the 
ill-fated Sonderbund was a revolt of the Catholic cantons for the 
defense of their ancestral liberties. Even in the United States 
we have witnessed a tendency toward a gradual breaking down 
of the admirable federative system which we owe to a fortunate 
necessity at the beginning of our national life. In France the 
Catholic party demands the restoration of the traditional liberties 
to the provinces — Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, Provence, 
etc. — which were wiped out by the revolutionary government 
a century ago. In Italy its program includes the restoration of 
local self-government to the old political divisions, many of 
which have so glorious a place in history. In Austro-Hungary 
it is struggling in behalf of the fullest liberty for each of the 
races and lands that make up that heterogeneous empire. In 
Switzerland, as we have seen, it stands for the rights of the can- 
tons, against the aggressions of the federal government. 

In Spain the holy see opposes the revolutionary plans of 
the Carlists on the general principle that every de facto govern- 
ment, so long as it succeeds in preserving a fair degree of order, 
and is not guilty of any very gross outrages on the rights of the 
people, is presumed to be legitimate, as well as on the other 
general principle that domestic tranquillity is a blessing than 
which none that can result from a civil war is likely to be greater. 
Nevertheless the Carlist party is by far the most Catholic politi- 
cal body on the Iberian peninsula, and the most prominent fea- 
ture of its announced program is the restoration of the local 
liberties that have been infringed or altogether wiped out under 
the liberal regime, and the granting of new ones, so as to make 
each town, village, and province in the kingdom thoroughly self- 
governing. 
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Most of the Catholic social-reform leaders are opposed to 
the modern "parliamentarianism," on the theoretic ground that 
it does not represent the real man of history, but the fictitious 
man of Rousseauism ; and on the practical ground that it has 
proved itself a failure, and, far from being a truly representative 
system, is the most ingenious instrument of irresponsible tyranny 
that has ever been devised. They advocate corporative suffrage ; 
that is, the division of the electors into professional groups, each 
of which shall choose its own representatives in the legislative 
bodies, so that one house of parliament, at least, will be a min- 
iature counterpart of the community at large, containing as 
nearly as possible the same proportion of professional men, 
manufacturers, merchants, agriculturists, laborers, etc. This 
constitutional change is not only on the program of the Catholic 
union of social studies in Italy and of the Catholic circles of 
France, but in two countries, Belgium and Austro-Hungary, 
it has become one of the live political issues of the day. For 
the most perfect success this system of "representation of inter- 
ests " requires the complete reorganization of the " economic 
families ;" but, as a committee of the Belgian parliament said in 
1893, in a report favorable to the change, "the proposed parlia- 
mentary representation of business interests is precisely the most 
efficacious means of accelerating the economic reorganization of 
society." The advocates of this " institutional decentralization" 
claim that it is the only safeguard against the despotic sway of 
" the plutocracy ; " the legislators under the present system rep- 
resenting nobody but themselves, and being, in the very nature 
of things, the most ready tools of the money interest, so far as 
this considers it worth its while to make use of them. 

The initiative, referendum, and minority representation are 
generally favored by publicists of the Catholic school, and in 
Belgium the Catholic party aided in the establishment of the 
system of plural voting now in force, which recognizes wealth, 
learning, and other elements of intrinsic or extrinsic superiority, 
by granting to their possessor one or more additional votes over 
and above that to which he is entitled by right of his citizenship. 

The Catholic party holds that, as rights and duties and needs 
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depend on special circumstances, all legislation should be 
devised with full regard to the facts of the particular case, so 
that no real good may be sacrificed by the unwise application of 
a general principle, however excellent. On the monetary and 
tariff questions it takes a moderate and conciliatory stand, so far 
as it takes any at all. In fact, its position on these questions can 
scarcely be said to be well defined, its sentiments and program 
varying in different countries and rarely finding unanimous con- 
currence. Perhaps its dominating tendency may be to favor 
bimetallism, either national or international, and to advocate 
import duties in those cases only where a protection of some 
native industry or industries seem to be of great importance. 
So far as the writer is aware, however, no very definite Catholic 
principles are held to be involved in either of these questions. 
His personal opinion is that international bimetallism and univer- 
sal free trade would fit in more harmoniously than any rival 
solutions with the general Catholic world-view. 

The Catholic social reformers insist strenuously upon the 
rights of property, inheritance, and testament. But they do not 
object to measures by which the owners of utterly unproductive 
lands may be compelled to develop them, use them, dispose of 
them, or pay charges which will make good to society the loss 
it suffers through their neglect. They also contend, in accord- 
ance with the principles of moral theology, that the man of 
wealth is under obligations to use a fair share of his income, 
over and above that which is necessary for the support of his 
family in a dignity becoming their station, in the betterment of 
the condition of his poor and needy fellow-creatures. They 
deny that labor is the sole basis of value ; two factors concur in 
it, the bounty of nature and the labor of man — the word "labor" 
including not only physical exertion, but every kind of activity, 
mental, moral, or physical, expended in the pursuit of useful ends. 

Collective ownership and cooperative industry and trade are 
favored, so far as they are entirely voluntary ; and the title to 
collective property, even that of a nation, is held to rest on pre- 
cisely the same basis as that to individual property ; for if the 
right of private appropriation of property, or of any particular 
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kind of property, land for example, be denied, it at once follows 
that the state would have no more right to appropriate it, to the 
exclusion of mankind at large, than any single individual or 
group of individuals within the state would possess. 

The right of the laborer to a due share of the product of his 
own labor is insisted upon. In the words of Count Soderini : * 

Neither the landowner as regards "land" nor the "capitalist" in refer- 
ence to "profit" should ever seek for more than what belongs to them 
in proportion to the " utility " by them afforded and the service by them 
rendered. 

Wages should correspond "with the quality and quantity of 
the work supplied, and should likewise be in accord with the 
quality and quantity of the workers' needs." 

"The surplus value which accrues exclusively and directly 
from the labor of the workman the employer cannot under any 
pretext withhold from him, inasmuch as he would be defrauding 
him of a part of what belongs to him." At the same time the 
workmen should take into consideration the condition of the busi- 
ness, and they have no right to demand wages so high as to devour 
the legitimate profits of the employer. 

The effort to obtain the largest possible amount of labor at 
the least possible wages is criminal. In the words of Leo XIII. 
(encyclical Rerum Novarum): "To exercise pressure for the 
sake of gain upon the indigent and the destitute, and to make 
one's profit out of another's needs, is condemned by all laws, 
human and divine." The wage-workers are entitled to enough 
free time for the full performance of religious and domestic 
duties, and for needed recreation and self-culture. This end is 
attained by the multiplication of rest-days, even better than by 
the shortening of the hours of labor. Boards of conciliation 
and courts of arbitration, in which employers and workmen are 
both represented, are a valuable means of settling disputes in 
the matter of wages and of hours, or any other differences that 
may arise. Legislation may be resorted to for the enforcement 
of the just rights of both parties, but only with the utmost 

1 Socialism and Catholicism, English translation, very crude and defective, by 
Richard Jenery-Shee, of the Inner Temple, (London, New York, and Bombay : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896), p. 140. 
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caution, and in cases where no other means seem availing. 
Strikes are lawful as a means of redressing real wrongs, and 
sometimes, in extreme cases, perhaps necessary ; but they are 
always regrettable resorts, and the strikers cannot justly use 
force to prevent other workmen from taking their places. 

The Catholic reformers look very favorably upon the system 
of paying a fixed wage, proportional to the needs of the 
employes, and supplementing this with a share of the profits in 
the case of those who, by long and faithful service, or other 
special merits, have shown themselves worthy to be so rewarded. 
There are some who strongly advocate the system of factory 
councils, in which the most responsible and worthy employes 
meet together at stated intervals to confer with each other and 
with their employers on matters of common interest. These 
may even become true legislative bodies, in certain cases and 
within due limits, for the institutions in which they exist. 

As regards interest for the use of money, an amount may 
justly be charged proportional to the risk of loss, where such 
exists. When there is no risk of loss, a small amount may justly 
be charged to indemnify the lender for the disadvantage he 
suffers from not having the money to use in other business. 
But it is a crime to charge usurious interest, or to take any inter- 
est whatever from a needy person, so as to enrich oneself at the 
expense of the sufferings of one's fellow-men. The establishment 
of monts-de-pidtt '■, or pawnshops, conducted from motives of 
charity, and charging only legal interest (usually from 4 to 
6 per cent, per annum), has always been a favorite form of 
Catholic beneficence, and continues to be recommended and 
practiced by the representatives of the new movement. 

Taxation should be as moderate as possible, and should be 
levied in such a way as not to crush the weaker industries or to 
increase the burdens of those who, either from wages or their 
own little properties, have only a bare means of support. A 
progressive tax on luxuries is not objected to, nor are moderate 
succession taxes on collateral heirs. 

The Catholic social reformers are inclined to favor sumptuary 
laws calculated "to check the excess of expenditure out of 
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proportion to individual means." They are also in favor of regu- 
lating, and so far as possible abolishing, all unnecessary night 
work, and the employment of children and women, especially 
married women, in factories or in any work that overtaxes their 
strength, despoils them of their modesty, or compels them to 
neglect their domestic duties. Employers are bound to consider 
the health of their workmen, and legal measures to enforce this 
duty are of great importance. The plan, so ably defended by 
the anarchist Prince Krapotkine, of doing away with the present 
factory system, by substituting industrial villages, in which each 
workman can perform his share of the work under his own roof, 
with the aid of electric distribution of power, finds much favor 
with Catholic reformers, on account of its tendency to the restora- 
tion of family life and the personal dignity of the workman. 

The Catholic position on education is well known. It is held 
that religious and moral instruction is the most important of all, 
both to the individual and the commonwealth ; and all education 
should be duly proportioned to the capacities and needs of its 
subjects, and should be directed toward enabling them to fulfill 
as perfectly as possible the duties of their particular state and 
condition of life. The rights of the parents are paramount 
in education, and cannot be justly contravened by either the 
state or any other outside power, save in extreme cases when 
they are forfeited by criminal negligence or abuse. 

The welfare of the agricultural interest, the foundation of the 
national life and prosperity, is the object of the special solici- 
tude of the Catholic school, and to it many institutions calculated 
to promote this end, such as the rural unions, cooperative agri- 
cultural banks, institutes of land credit, etc., owe their origin 
and diffusion. 

In the field of international law the publicists of the dis- 
tinctly Catholic school teach that the rights and duties of 
governments are analogous to those of individuals, families, and 
corporations. War is permissible only in self-defense, or in the 
vindication of undoubted rights. Annexation of territory is 
allowable only in cases when it is unoccupied, or destitute of any 
stable government, or has been forfeited by the crimes of the 
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government to which it appertains, or is no more than an equita- 
ble indemnity for the expenses and losses incurred by the victor 
in a just cause. 

The principle of the solidarity of the human race demands 
that so far as possible all nations should live together in unity, 
and settle their disputes by arbitration rather than by force. An 
international court of arbitration is, therefore, eminently desir- 
able, and there are many reasons why such a court should be 
closely connected with the apostolic see of Rome, which is the 
only intrinsically international and cosmopolitan institution on 
earth, which did in fact perform that very function for several cen- 
turies, and which is today the supreme court of the world in 
matters of faith, morals, and worship. 

For a thorough understanding of the Catholic position it is 
necessary to realize clearly that the Catholic church, so far as it 
is a voluntary factor in social questions, does not stand for the 
existing order of things. On the contrary, as we have already 
several times intimated, it agrees with all forms of socialism in 
protesting against the existing order as unnatural and unjust. In 
many matters of detail Catholics and socialists can and do agree, 
as is illustrated by the frequent alliance of the Center and 
Socialist parties in the German Reichstag, and still more for- 
cibly by the proceedings of the International Congress for the 
Protection of Labor, which met at Zurich, in Switzerland, in 
August (23-28), 1897. The project received beforehand the 
papal approbation, and the Swiss Catholic leader Decurtins 
was its chief promoter, and one of its three presidents. While 
the socialists had a majority in the congress of Zurich, there 
was a large Catholic minority, representing the Catholic work- 
ingmen of Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Spain, and 
Italy, and including many priests among its members. The 
Catholic and socialist delegates found themselves in agree- 
ment on a number of the questions which were discussed. While 
the cooperation was more marked in the congress of Zurich, a 
number of other congresses have taken place, before and since, 
in which representative Catholics have collaborated with a more 
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or less socialistically inclined majority. Such was the case 
with the International Conference of Berlin in 1890, the Con- 
gress of the Swiss Workingmen's Federation held at Bienne, 
Switzerland, in 1893 (in which the Swiss Pius-Verein, with its 
ten thousand members, and various other Catholic workingmen's 
societies, with nearly three thousand members, were repre- 
sented) , and the International Congress for Labor Legislation, 
Brussels, 1897. 

The present order of things is revolutionary and anarchical, 
from a Catholic point of view, and the liberalism which is 
everywhere dominant is of course conservative of its own work. 
In most countries on the European continent the " conservative " 
party represents the form of liberalism which is most irrecon- 
cilable with Catholic principles. The advanced wing of liberal- 
ism or radicalism usually tends to concur with socialism and 
Catholicism in those particulars in which the latter are agreed. 

The Catholics of the United States usually look upon the 
church as holding a purely conservative attitude ; but the reason 
of this is that they are all, with a few isolated exceptions, 
liberals in politics, even those who, like a certain St. Louis 
editor, are most vociferous in their denunciation of liberalism 
in all its forms ; as there is almost nothing known on this 
side of the water regarding the principles, the history, or even 
the existence of the Catholic social reform movement, or any 
other feature of the prodigious Catholic Renaissance of the 
present half century. The few learned men who are to be 
found in the Catholic communion of this country are almost 
completely isolated, and therefore there is no such thing here as 
a consensus of Catholic philosophic thought or scientific opinion. 
Leaders of action are as conspicuous by their absence as leaders 
of thought, so that the Catholic body cannot be said to have 
any real coherence. This state of affairs results not only from a 
deficiency of learning, especially of distinctively Catholic learn- 
ing, but also from the race hostilities which the common bond 
of faith has not succeeded in overcoming. But it is inevitable 
that the "American church" shall, sooner or later, feel the thrill 
of the new life, and fall into line with its continental sisters. 
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It is claimed by the Catholic publicists that the recent pro- 
gress of the non-Catholic sociological and economic science is 
in the direction of the Catholic system. There seems to be a 
general reaction against the old economic utilitarianism. Con- 
cessions to the claims of moral science are made by the social- 
ism of the chair, the German social-political school, and the 
Austro-English economists ; and every advocate of social reform, 
from whatever point of view, appeals to some kind of ethical 
principles. The more hopeful spirits foresee the complete triumph 
of the new Christian social economics over the rationalistic 
liberal-classical school, and all other forms of social-economic 
liberalism, however modified. 

It is certain that all over the world the old physiocratic 
theories that so long influenced legislation are losing their hold 
on the public mind, and the right and duty of the state to inter- 
fere for the protection of the weak against the strong are coming 
to be recognized, at least in theory. The chief danger, from a 
Catholic point of view, arises from the fact that the notion of 
state-omnipotence is so widespread, and that there is so little 
recognition among non-Catholics and Catholic liberals of the 
existence of innumerable individual and corporate rights upon 
which the state cannot legitimately infringe. 

The Catholic school notes with satisfaction the growing 
tendency, even among those who adhere consciously or uncon- 
sciously to liberal principles, to favor and initiate private reform 
measures exactly in a line with the Catholic program. In so 
doing a course is entered upon which cannot logically stop short, 
say the "Christian Democrats," of either socialism or a com- 
plete return to the Christian social order. 

Whatever the readers of the American Journal of Sociology 
may think of the Catholic social movement, they will doubtless 
be glad to have had the advantage of reading the first general 
statement of its history, principles, and plans that has thus far 
appeared in the English language. 

Merwin- Marie Snell. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



